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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9, 1955 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OFFICER GRADE LIMITATIONS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Stennis (chairman) Er- 
vin, and Duff) met, pursuant to call, at 11 a. m., in room 212, Senate 
Office Building. 

Present: Senators John C. Stennis (presiding) and Duff. 

Also present: Assistant Secretary of the Army Hugh M. Hilton 
II; Maj. Gen. Robert N. Young, United States Army; Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy Albert Pratt; Vice Adm. J. L. Holloway, Jr., 
Chief of Naval Personnel; Capt. D. L. Martineau, United States 
Navy; Assistant Secretary Lyle S. Garlock, United States Air Force; 
Brig. Gen. William S. Stone, United States Air Force. 

Verne D. Mudge, of the committee staff. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENTS 


Senator Stennis. Gentlemen, I appreciate your attendance this 
morning and know that you are very busy. We will proceed along 
with this testimony as rapidly as we can. The other member of the 
subcommittee will be here shortly. 

I want to say good morning to all of you and thank you for being 
here and assure you that we will move with all the dispatch we can. 

I want to read a few preliminary remarks that reflect this picture 
as we of the subcommittee have seen it before we sent these letters 
out to you. I want to note here with pleasure that we have the follow- 
ing high civilian and military officers present in the committee room. 

rom the Army, we have Assistant Secretary of the Army Hugh 
M. Milton IT, and Maj. Gen. Robert N. Young. 

From the Navy we have Assistant Secretary Albert Pratt and Vice 
Adm. J. L. Holloway, Jr. 

From the Air Force we have Assistant Secretary Lyle S. Garlock, 
and Brig. Gen. William S. Stone. 

This meeting has been called for the purpose of reaching agreement 
on the officer promotion program for fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 
1956. 

As a basis for discussion the subcommittee, following our February 
1 hearing, which is now available in printed form, prepared a tenta- 
tive report in mimeograph form. The latter document has not yet 
been formally agreed to, but we will use it as a basis for today’s dis- 
cussion. 
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Generally speaking, and except for flag and general officers, this 
report recommends that the Congress give its consent to the promotion 
programs planned for all grades, in all services. I want to call your 
particular attention to that, gentlemen. Putting it another way, over 
99.9 percent of your overall officer promotion program is being ap- 
proved. This in itself is an accomplishment of fairly significant pro- 
port 1ons, 

However, with respect only to flag and general officers, we have 
suggested that consideration be given to an interim figure. It is true 
that this figure is in some cases slightly less than that which was 
recommended in your reports; but even so, the number tentatively es- 
tablished in the report is approximately 95 percent of what each 
individual service requested insofar as these very senior officers are 
concerned. 

On February 23, following an executive meeting of the committee, 
and pursuant to decisions made at that meeting, the Chair sent 
copies of the tentative report to each service. 

I am going to ask General Mudge now for the record and for the 
information of all those to read the letter of transmittal into the 
record at this point along with such replies as have been received. 

General Mudge? 

Mr. Munce. The following letter was sent on February 23 to the 
Secretary of the Army and to the Secretary of the Navy and to the 
Secretary of the Air Force, signed by Chairman Stennis. The text 
of the letter is as follows: 

Attached is a tentative outline of a report of the Subcommittee on Officer 
Grade Limitations of the Senate Committee on Armed Services. 

This report has not as yet been agreed to by the subcommittee, but it has 
been prepared as a basis for discussion at an executive meeting of the sub- 
committee to be scheduled for the week of March 12. 

In the event you may wish to advise with the subcommittee at that executive 
meeting we shall be glad to have you, or in the event you wish to designate the 
Under Secretary or an Assistant Secretary to attend the meeting that will be 
perfectly agreeable. 

On March 8, the Assistant Secretary of the Army, Mr. Hugh M. 
Milton II, replied as follows: 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the Secretary, I wish to thank you for 
your invitation to attend the executive meeting of the Subcommittee on Officer 
Grade Limitations to be scheduled the week of March 12. 

Please be advised that I will attend the executive session which I understand 
is to be at 10 o’clock, March 9, 1955. 

The Secretary of the Navy, the Honorable Charles S. Thomas, 
replied: 

Reference is made to your letter of February 23, 1955, requesting my presence 
at an executive meeting of your subcommittee to discuss your report on officer 
grade limitations of the armed services. I regret that it will be impossible for 
me to attend and have designated Mr. Albert Pratt, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Personnel and Reserve Forces to represent me at that session. 

I am informed that your meeting is tentatively scheduled for March 9, 1955. 

Two replies were received from the Department of the Air Force. 
On February 11, Secretary Douglas wrote as follows: 

The Air Force has received information that your subcommittee is prepared to 
submit a recommendation to the Committee on Armed Services te the effect that 
the general officer strength of the Air Force be limited to 412 through the calendar 
year 1955. 
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It is considered that such a limitation would seriously interfere with the 
planned manning of the additional general officer positions associated with the 
Air Force wing expansion program. The Air Force is committed to this wing 
expansion program with no appreciable increase in Air Force personnel. This can 
be accomplished only through more austere manning but with no reduction in 
functional responsibility. Consequently, the positions of leadership and author- 
ity cannot be reduced. 

As pointed out to you in recent appearances of Air Force witnesses before 
your subcommittee, the Air Force planned to attain a strength of 443 general 
officers by the end of fiscal year 1956. In accord with this plan the Air Force 
will have attained a strength of 436 general officers, which is below the limits 
of the Officer Limitation Act, by the end of calendar year 1955. As previously 
stated before the Armed Services Committee, the original limitation of 333 general 
officers was associated with a 68-wing force. As an interim measure this was 
subsequently increased to 383 general officers. With the continued expansion of 
the Air Force this preved to be a severe limitation 

In view of the uncertainty surrounding the temporary grades of the Armed 
Forces, a bill on officer limitation was designed by the Congress. Lengthy hear- 
ings preceding the enactment of this bill required each of the services to justify 
in detail each position requiring a general officer. It was pointed out by the 
Air Force in these hearings that although the requirement for generals in the 
Air Force far exceeded the ultimate limits included in the bill, the imposition of 
these limitations on general officers would satisfy the Air Force’s minimum 
requirements for effective operation. 

in view of the above, I respectfully request that the Air Force be permitted to 
continue its planned general-officer program which calls for 448 general officers 
by the end of fiscal year 1956. 

On February 28, Secretary Talbott wrote as follows: 

Thank you for your letter of February 23, 1955, with which you enclosed a 
tentative outline of a report of the Subcommittee on Officer Grade Limitatio1 

It is noted that the tentative report would place a limitation of 415 on the gen- 
eral-ofticer strength of the Air Force through the end of fiscal year 1956. As 
pointed out by Mr. Douglas in his letter of February 21, 1955, such a limitation 
would seriously interfere with the planned manning of the additional general- 
officer positions associated with the Air Force wing expansion program, It is m) 
view that the imposition of the limitation as proposed will materially prejudice 
the capability of the Air Force to meet its assigned responsibilities in the national 
security program. 

The invitation to advise with the subcommittee at an executive meeting sched- 
uled for the week of March 12, 1955, is appreciated. In the event I am unable to 
be present at the scheduled time, Under Secretary Douglas or Assistant Secretary 
Smith will present my views and recommendations. 

Mr. Gariock. Senator, may I add there that due to Secretary 
Smith’s illness, I am here this morning. 

Senator STeNNis. Yes; we are very glad to have you here, Mr. Secre- 
tary, very glad. 

Gentlemen, lef me say this. It is not easy to understand why the 
relatively modest restriction suggested in the subecommittee’s tentative 
report will have extreme effects on the effectiveness of our three great 
services. ‘The subcommittee would like to assure you gentlemen that 
we have no intention of adopting any arbitrary position. 

However, we do hope that you recognize ths it we, too, have a ver y 
real responsibili ty in this matter, one which stems from the duty of the 
Senate to advise and consent with respect to certain nominations sub- 
mitted by the executive branch. 

I can add, gentlemen, that a great many injuir ies come to us from 
other Senators: “What are you doing or what is the committee doing 
toward combing through and looki ing over these nominations.” That 
is repeated many times over in the course of a year from all different 
sources. I am sure that you gentlemen know that this function is 
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important to our form of government and is not merely a formality. 

The Chair would also like to point out that the committee considera- 
tion of promotion programs contemplated by section 404 of the Officer 
Grade Limitations Act is something more than a simple acceptance 
of a set of figures. It is clearly the intent of the act that its provision 
be reexamined annually so that prompt remedial action can be taken 
in case the authorizations are either too small, or unbalanced, or raise 
questions to which answers are not readily apparent. 

As indicated in the tentative subcommittee report, some questions 
have arisen which we as civilians may find it hard to explain on the 
floor of the Senate to our colleagues, who are also civilians. 

We therefore ask that you gentlemen, who are also civilians, and 
who occupy these high civilian posts in our services, consult with us 
in the hope that we can develop an approach to the problem which is 

clear and understandable to the civilian authority of the country. 

With this preliminary statement, the Chair would like to suggest 
that those present avail themselves of copies of the tentative report. 

Now, General, we discussed this and had in mind the reading of 
that report. If these gentlemen that are going to testify have read 
that report, suppose we put it in the record at this point for the benefit 
of any other members of the Armed Services Committee or any inter- 
ested party, and dispense with the reading of it for the time being. 

You gentlemen are familiar, I suppose, with the tentative report 
that the subcommittee has placed before you. 

(The report above referred to is as follows :) 


Reference is made to your letter of January 28, 1955, appointing a sub- 
committee to consider the reports submitted by the military services in re- 
sponse to section 404 of the Officer Grade Limitation Act. The subcommittee 
met pursuant to that directive on February 1, 1955, and received testimony 
in executive session. The transcript was subsequently edited for classified 
defense information, which was deleted and the unclassified transcript printed. 

The problem of the grade distribution of officers, and the numbers to be 
authorized in the several grades, is complicated both by changing force levels 
and by the need to maintain a degree of stabilization and career incentive, 
while keeping within the necessary budgetary limitations. 

Prior to the enactment of the Officer Grade Limitation Act there had been 
no adequate numerical control of temporary promotions excepting for that 
imposed by annual appropriations acts and, with respect only to flag and 
general officers, the numerical limitations imposed by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. The Officer Grade Limitation Act was intended to 
obviate the need for such year-to-year limitation by providing a permanent slid- 
ing scale based upon the total numbers of officers on active duty with the Armed 
Forces. 

The numbers authorized in each grade by the Officer Grade Limitation Act 
were intended as ceilings rather than as minimums. Section 404 of the act 
requires annual reports from the services, thereby giving to this committee an 
opportunity to advise with the services in advance as to whether the Senate should 
consent to the nomination of whatever specific numbers are planned by such 
services for the coming fiscal year. 

To avoid becoming involved in a maze of highly confusing statistics this out- 
line will be kept brief; however, the conclusions it sets forth are supported by 
detailed computations contained in the printed hearings. 

The estimated total strength of the Armed Forces as of December 31, 1954, 
Was 3.17 million and is expected to drop 2.95 million by June 30, 1955, and 2.86 
million by June 30, 1956. The total number of officers to be on active duty 
reflects that general pattern of decreasing strength in all services except the 
Air Force. The ratio of total officer strength to total enlisted strength con- 
forms -to the pattern established during the past 30 years, and shown in 
appendix A of the hearing in the tabulation of percentages of officers com- 
pared to total strength at aanual intervals since 1923. Also, the totals of 
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all grades projected for the remainder of fiscal year 1955 and for fiscal 
year 1956 are below the ceilings set forth in the Officer Grade Limitation Act. 

The subcommittee would not recommend that any additional restrictions 
be imposed at this time by the committee with respect to grades below flag 
rank. The projected totals in the grades and equivalent grades of captain, 
commander, and lieutenant commander for fiscal year 1956 are well within 
the limitations imposed by the law and in view of a possibility of changing 
force levels there is no present basis on which to modify them. Furthermore, as 
a practical matter, except for Navy and Marine Corps appointments, the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services advises and consents with respect to these grades only 
insofar as permanent promotions are concerned, whereas the projected totals 
include temporary promotions. 

The subcommittee feels that with respect to flag and general officers the year- 
end totals contemplated for fiscal year 1956 should be the subject of continuing 
scrutiny, and that only the minimum numbers needed for the remainder of the 
current calendar year should be consented to at this time. Such numbers can be 
reviewed when the annual reports required by section 404 are submitted next 
January and the totals for 1956 agreed to. 

It is not possible to secure on any specific date meaningful reports of the actual 
numbers of flag and general officers. This difficulty comes about because of the 
fact that death, retirements and the time lag in processing nominations combine 
to result in an undercount. It is therefore necessary to speak in terms of the 
numbers of flag and general officers’ positions which are being supported by the 
various services—that is, the numbers and the specific jobs which the chiefs 
of the services have approved to be filled by officers of these higher ranks. 

The following tabulation shows the limitations imposed by the Armed Services 
Committee during the 82d Congress on the numbers of positions to be supported 
for flag and general officers, exclusive of officers in 5-star rank and retired officers 
recalled to active duty. This total of 1,219 constituted the righ command of a 
force which reached a Korean conflict peak of 3.7 million in strength, including 
a peak officer strength of 362,800. 


AVR ak Sete aS) Marine Corns... ee 6 
Navy SR eee 280 | Air Force_____-_~- i a Sle SSS 


The Officer Grade Limitation Act superseded the temporary restrictions shown 
above, and at the present time the services are supporting (or have actually on 
active duty) the numbers of flag and general officers shown below, excluding those 
in 5-star rank and retired officers. This total of 1,253 constitutes the high com- 
mand of our current active-duty force of approximately 3.2 million in strength, 
including 330,000 officers. Officer Grade Limitation Act ceilings are shown 
in parentheses. 


A ui... 406° (618) | Marine Corps... .____.- 60 (60) 
New haa Aah a oon (807) 1} Air Borce. __ 410 (482) 


The projected figures for fiscal year 1956 indicate that the services will sup- 
port the numbers of flag and general officers shown below, excluding those in 
5-star rank and retired officers. This total of 1,289 will constitute the high com- 
mand of an active-duty force projected at 2.86 million, including 325,700 officers. 
Officer Grade Limitation Act ceilings are shown in parentheses. 


ee ee 494 (499) | Marine Corps_________ ae ae (60) 
Fa ee ie rashs nied eatcecnaen ee 292 (305) | Air Force__- _. 448 (450) 


It will be noted in the above tabulation that neither the Army nor the Marine 
Corps exceeds the committee limitations established in the 82d Congress: actu- 
ally the Army intends to man 2 less positions for a total of 494. 

These totals for fiscal year 1956 will be achieved gradually. The subcommittee 
does not feel that the numbers for the end strength of fiscal 1956 should be con- 
sented to at this time, but that an interim figure short of the 1956 estimate 
should be announced. It is therefore recommended that the Secretary of Defense 
be informed that in advising with respect to the nominations of flag and general 
officers the committee will not consent to numbers in excess of those listed below, 
which it regards as numerical ceilings to be imposed until further notice. 


Army on rial lca a alee eae RO 9 a a 60 
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There is an additional feature relating to the appointment of certain general 
officers which the subcommittee feels lacks uniformity as between the Army and 
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Air Force on the one hand and the Navy and Marine Corps on the other hand. 

Under the terms of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 the President may desig- 
nate certain assignments as positions of exceptional responsibility and authorize 
the appointment of either 3-star or 4-star officers to fill such positions. The 
Navy and Marine Corps custom with respect to such 8- and 4-star positions is to 
nominate an individual for a specific position and when such individual is subse- 
quently reassigned to a comparable position, a new nomination is sent to the 
Congress even though there was no change in grade. The Army and Air Force, 
however, utilize the broad temporary promotion authority authorized by section 
915 of the Officer Personnel Act in addition to the special authority for creating 
3- and 4-star positions authorized by section 504. As a result, once an Air Foree 
or Army general is advanced to 3- or 4-star grade he may be reassigned in that 
grade at the discretion of the Secretary without further reference to the Senate. 
The subcommittee is of the opinion that, now that urgency brought on by the 
Korean hostilities is no longer a pressing factor, the Army and Air Force should 
adopt the practice of submitting individual nominations under section 504 only, 
and should resubmit for Senate confirmation the names of such 3- and 4-star 
officers as are reassigned in those grades. This assures that the Congress will 
continue to exercise its full responsibility of advice and consent with respect to 
the manner in which these very senior grades are being allocated. 

The text of a letter to the Secretary of Defense carrying out the above two 
recommendations accompanies this report. (See Enclosure No. 1.) 

There is a final consideration which the subcommittee feels should be pointed 
out at this time, along with our recommendation as to what can be done about it. 

Reduced to its simplest terms—perhaps even at the risk of some oversimplifica- 
tion—the overall ratio of flag and general officers to total strengths or to total 
officer strength is not clearly understandable, either as between the Navy, Army, 
and Air Force strengths, nor as between the strengths during Korea when com- 
pared with present and projected strengths. 

We realize that the ratio of admirals to sailors won’t necessarily be the same 
as the ratio of generals to soldiers or generals to airmen. But any major differ- 
ence in these ratios is hard to understand, and harder still for us to explain. 

By the same token, it is not easy to comprehend why the Navy and Air Force 
need more flag and general officers in 1956 than they needed at the Korean-conflict 
peak, and why the Army needs within two of that number. 

We feel that the Secretary of Defense is the proper authority to at least begin 
working on this problem, and we suggest the attached letter to him. (See Enclo- 
sure No. 2.) 


[Enclosure No. 1] 
Drarr OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT LETTER 


Reference is made to section 404 of the Officer Grade Limitation Act and 
to the reports submitted thereunder by the military departments to the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services concerning the numbers of officers to be promoted 
to the several grades by the end of fiscal year 1956. 

The purpose of this letter is to inform you that in advising with respect to 
flag and general officers to be reported for confirmation, the committee would 
at this time regard the following as the maximum numerical limitations within 
which it would recommend that the Senate give its consent. These totals are 
exclusive of officers serving in five-star rank and retired officers on active duty, 
and are regarded by the committee as ceilings which will govern pending further 
advice in this matter. 
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With respect to officers holding office in any general-officer grade who are 
heing nominated to fill positions of importance and responsibility referred to 
in section 504 (b) of the Officer Personnel Act the committee would request 
that authority for such nominations be limited to section 504 of such act. 


Army ; __ 494 | Marine Corps 
Navy ‘ _ 285 | Air Force 


[Enclosure No. 2] 
Drarr OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT LETTER 
The purpose of this letter is to invite to your attention an apparent imbalance 


in the numbers of flag and general officers in the Navy, Army, and Air Force 
as compared with the numerical strengths of such forces and their combined 
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strength. Marine Corps totals have been excluded from this particular computa 
tion because the Marine Corps does not have the same overhead and logistical 
responsibilities as do the Navy, Army, and Air Force. 

The Office of the Secretary of Defense, Progress Reports and Statistics, as of 
January 19, 1955, reports that the estimated strength of the Defense Department 
(less Marine Corps) on December 31, 1954, was approximately 2.95 million. At 
that time the number of flag and general officers on duty (less five-star rank 
and Marine Corps) was approximately 1,200. Prorating this latter figure among 
the Navy, Army, and Air Force according to the estimated strengths of such 
services and comparing the resulting figures with the numbers of flag and general 
officers then on duty (or the number of such positions then being supported 
by the services) the following tabulation is derived. 


} er } ‘ Ty C 
ir rank 
Military service y . 
Pror d AY il 

l 2 3 } 
Army 1.31 533 49% 
Navy OS¢ 281 298 
Air Force . 9OU 380 410 


1In millions. All figures are approximate 


A comparison of columns (3) and (4) shows a variation which is difficult 
to account for and which becomes even less understandable when one considers 
that the force levels for the Army and Navy referred to above are approximately 
75 to SO percent of the Korean-conflict peaks, at which time the Army had an 
allocation of 496 general officers, the Navy 280 flag officers. 

The situation becomes still more perplexing when account is taken of the 
fact that even with additional Army and Navy cutbacks projected for the end 
of fiscal year 1956, the Army will retain substantially the same number of 
generals, the Navy plans to increase by approximately 5 flag officers, and the 
Air Force, rising again to approximately its Korean-conflict peak, plans on a 
total of about 50 more general officers than it had at that time. 

If the above comparisons are computed exclusively on the basis of officer 
strengths an imbalance remains, although its center of gravity would appear 
to shift materially. On December 31, 1954, the estimated officer strength of 
the Defense Department (less Marine Corps) was approximately 333.1 thousand. 
Prorating the flag and general officer strength against this total and com- 
paring the resulting figures with the flag and general officers then on duty (or 
the number of such positions then being supported by the services), the follow 
ing tabulation is derived: 


Flag or general officers (le 
Total officer ao 
Military service strenct} 
I ed Actual 
(1 2 (4 

Army 125. € 452 1OF 
Navy bund i éu 75.0 271 295 
Air Force dive : 132. 5 477 416 


In thousands. All figures are approximate 


A comparison of columns 3 and 4 identifies the imbalance which is being 
commented upon herein. 

A similar computation made with respect to the projected strengths for fiscal 
year 1956 suggests that the situation does not improve. 


58130—55—pt. 2——2 
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Flag or general officers 
- : EL (less 5-star rank) 
Total ! officer 


strength Se ee eee 


Military service 








Prorated Planned 
a (2) (3) (4) 
Army 113.4 426 494 
Navy 72.8 274 300 
Air For 143. 0 537 443 
i In thousands. All figures are approximate. 


The committee realizes that there are differences between the organization and 
operations of the Navy, Army, and Air Force resulting in differing requirements 
for senior officers. However, the committee is not able to identify any differences 
between these services which account for this degree of imbalance, not only 
as between the services but as between present totals, projected totals, and 
Korean conflict peaks. 

The committee has in a separate communication indicated the numbers of 
flag and general officers to which it would recommend the Senate give its 
consent during the remainder of this calendar year. In the meantime it would 
be greatly appreciated if the Department of Defense could conduct an overall 
survey of this problem so as to make its findings available at such time as 
the committee considers the report submitted pursuant to section 404 of the Officer 
Grade Limitation Act in January 1956. Referring to the recommendation made 
in the report of the Subcommittee Appointed To Survey Policies and Procedures 
Regarding Promotions of Flag and General Officers of the Armed Services, 82d 
Congress (see bottom of p. 35 of enclosed subcommittee hearings), such study 
as has been made in response to that recommendation has not served fully to 
clarify the situation. 


ARMY PRESENTATION 


Senator Srennis. It is your guidance and your help that we want 
here. We are not against you gentlemen, we are not against the Army 
x the Navy or the Air Force. We need your help and we would be 
very glad to ae from you now, formally or informally, Mr. Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Miron. Senator Stennis, I would like to say at the very first, 
and I am speaking for the other two services, we deeply appreciate 
the consideration this committee has given to our request for officer 
distribution and strength throughout. We fully realize we have now 
gotten that down to one-tenth of 1 percent, and certainly it is in an 
atmosphere of mutuality that we sit around the table to discuss it. 

As I have read the report, there are two issues which have been 
brought to the fore. The first one is the procedure followed by the 
Navy in resubmitting four-star generals when they are reassigned, 
and the Army’s position is that we certainly —— 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me. You said the Navy. You mean the 
Army’s position in resubmitting. 

Mr. Mirron. The Navy resubmits them, sir, every time they re- 
assign them, 3- and 4-star rank. The Army and the Air Force do 
not resubmit them at the present time. 

The Army’s position is that we will accede to the committee’s re- 
quest and will resubmit in the future the reassignment of all 3- and 4- 
star rank, 

Senator Stennis. All right, we think that will prove more satis- 
factory all around. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Coane in order to dispose of that issue, the 
Air Force will, of course, go along with that kind of procedure if 
the committee indicates it is tale desire to have them submit it. 
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Senator Stennis. All right, thank you very much, gentlemen, we 
will make special note of that. 

Mr. Minron. The second point raised in the report refers to the 
numbers involved, and I gather from the committee’s report that 
they feel that the Army should adhere to the 494 figure for the 
remander of 1955, and that we accept, sir, and we can do it. 

I would like to point out, however, that we never have had the 
general officer spaces that we think we should have. We have a list 
of 57 additional spaces over and above the 496 limitation, but never- 
theless we have been able to work within that figure. 

Senator STENNIs. Just keep your seats, gentlemen. This is Senator 
Duff. 

Senator Durr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I just want to say 
that I have had another meeting that is a conflict, and I have another 
one in about 20 minutes. 1 am trying to be in three places at the same 
time, and it is rather difficult. 

Senator Stennis. We appreciate your being here. I know you can 
carry on three different sets of thought at the same time with clarity. 
But you can’t be in three different physic ‘al places at the same time. 

Mr. Mirron. The first 2 suggestions that have been made by the 
committee are agreeable to the Army, and we would like to pray for 
a continuation of the ceiling on general officers at the reduced figure 
of 494 to continue for the year 1956. 

This is occasioned in the case of the Army by reason of so many 
assignments which are outside of our troop structure. I mentioned 
a few moments ago that we have 57 spaces for which we think general 
officers should be. assigned, which we have never been able to fill with 
general officer rank, but which we have been 

Senator Stennis. Right on that point, what do you fill them with, 
colonels and heutenant colonels? 

Mr. Mirron. Colonels; yes, sir. 

For instance, right at the top of the list, and I have the list here 
with me, right at the top of the list I find Chief of Staff of Corps, 
which is a general officer space which was, incidentally, my space 
during World War II, and I had a star, but now we are filling those 
by colonels. Yes, sir; my answer to you is, “Yes,” that is the answer. 
We fill them with colonels. 

Senator Srennis. Well, now it seems to me like that points up the 
problem. You say in effect that you can’t get along without these 
men, these general officers. After all, however, the question of 
whether a colonel should fill this post or a general is a matter of 
opinion. 

He is the same man, he has the same ability regardless of what 
rank he may have. He is near the same m: iturity, and I have said 
here before it seems to me like too many general officers tend to de- 
preciate the rank. And there is a very significant public response. 

I know, because I was out on a mission not long ago pertaining to 
flood control, rivers, and harbors. We had a number of United States 
engineers with us, and at a meeting at Baton Rouge, La., a luncheon, 
I heard several of the civilians comment, “Why, there are two gen- 
erals here.” 

It was a big event, to be at a luncheon where two generals were sit- 
ting. So you gentlemen of general and flag rank carry more prestige 
along lines like that than you might think, and that is one reason why 
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I don’t like to see too many of this rank created. But go ahead with 
your thought. 

Mr. Minvon. Well, I certainly agree with you, Senator, that you 
can go beyond the point where you will cheapen the grade. I have 
ulw: s abided by that thinking. 

On | the other hand, there is a point below which we feel we cannot 
vo. We have weighed this very, very carefully for the last 2 days. I 
personally have been going over the entire list in order to be ready 
to answer the questions that might be propounded today, and I am 
convinced in my heart of hearts that if we reduce below the 494 figure 
which is now the minimum which you have established and which we 
accede to for the remainder of this year and for next year when there 
s an increased demand made upon us for general officer spaces outside 
of the Army, that then we have reduced it to level that we really can’t 
live with, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Well, in the Army you have many posts that are 
beyond the regular type of duty, but heretofore we have made calcu- 
lations on that. 

General Mudge, isn’t this correct? We have taken that into con- 
sideration / 

We got the number of those assignments, you know, like NATO and 
all of those. We have those in our files and have taken that into con- 
sideration before; have we not ? 

Mr. Muper. Yes, Mr. Chairman, during the 82d Congress a rather 
extensive study was made of the billet structure in all three of the 
services insofar as flag and general officers were concerned. 

Senator Srennis. All right, now, to be sure that I understand, and 
I don’t mean to interrupt you so much, this figure of 494, was that 
what we set for the Army for 1955 And you are accepting that now ? 

Mr. Minron. Yes; unquestionably. 

Senator Srennis. All right, anything further that you have to say ? 

Mr. Mitton. No,sir; that is all. 

A note has just been handed to me that when we made the statement 
about the reconfirmation or resubmission of our 3- and 4-star rank, 
that maybe there may be some question with the White House since 
our present procedure was at the request of the President but our 
position is still that we can accede to it without question. 

Senator Srennts. Well, you expect to recommend to the White 
House the procedure you have agreed to here ¢ 

Mr. Minton. Yes, sir. 

Senator STENNis. General Young, we are very glad indeed to have 
you here again with us. 

Were you through, Secretary Milton ? 

Mr. Miuron. Yes, sir, I was. 

Senator Stennis. We are very glad to hear anything you have to 
say. 

General Youne. I have nothing further to add to what the Seere- 
tary has said, except to subscribe to everything he has announced. 

Senator Svennis. Very well, thank you. 

Just keep your seats, if you will. 

Senator Duff, do you have any questions? 

Senator Durr. No; thank you. 

Senator Stennis. We will now pass to the Navy, and hear Assistant 
Secretary Pratt. 
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NAVY PRESENTATION 


Mr. Prarr. May I move my chair here so I can see the Senators. 

Senator Svennis. Certainly. 

Mr. Pratr. Mr. Chairman, I think it would save time if I read some 
remarks quite briefly that I have prepared, because they express my 
thoughts most succinctly, more so than I might do if I spoke off the 
cull. 

Senator Srennis. All right, you may read such as you see fit and 
have the remainder inserted, Mr. Secretary, if you don’t want to read 
it all. 

Mr. Prarr. Hf it is agreeable, I will read the essential portions. 

Senator Stennis, All right, just as you see fit. 

Mr. Prarr. In the first pk: we, Mr, Chairman, I represent here both 
the Marine C orps and the Navy proper. Insofar as the limitations 
proposed for the Marine Corps are concerned, it is the number which 
was requested by them, and ths *. limitation is endorsed by the Marine 
Corps and the Secretary of the Navy. 

Senator Srennis. I believe theirs had remained about the same 
for some time. 

Mr. Prarr. That is correct, sir. 

Your proposed numerical Hmitation on Navy flag officers, how- 
ever, will not provide the minimum number naccemnty to meet the 
Navy’s urgent requirements during fiscal year 1956. 

Before going into the details of that statement, I would like to state 
briefly that the tentative report contained a few minor errors regard- 
ing the number of active-duty flag officers the Navy has. The com- 
mittee’s counsel has been informed privately of these apparent errors, 
and I am certain they will be corrected. I do not wish to belabor the 
point, but te set the record straight, the Navy had a total of 284 active- 
duty flag officers on board as of November 30, 1054. In addition there 
were 14 more on-board, consisting of fleet admirals, retired flag officers 
on active duty, and a TAR rear admiral, to bring the grand total 
strength of flag officers on-board to 298 

You recognized in your tentative report that the Marine Corps does 
not have the same “overhead and logistical ap netaeree that the 
other services have, For that reason the Marine Corps was excluded 
from the statistical comparisons between the Navy, Air Force, and 
Army which were developed in the tentative report. 

It is the Navy that is charged with most of the “overhead and 
logistical responsibilities” for the Marine Corps. For this reason 
I believe you will agree that for comparisons of — nature between 
the services, the Navy and Marine Corps should be considered to- 
gether. This method allows credit to the Navy for those functions 
it performs for the Marine Corps. 

We have made studies on this basis, and find the comparisons quite 
different from those in the tentative report. Far from having more 
than our proportionate share of flag and general officers, these studies 
show that we have less. I shall discuss this in more detail later. 

It is difficult to determine the most equitable method of comparing 
the services’ needs or entitlement to flag and general officers. This is 
so because, as was recognized in the tentative report, the necessary 
ratio of admirals to sailors bears no direct. relationship to the neces- 
sary ratio of generals to soldiers, marines, or airmen. 
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In the end it is the requirement of each service for flag or general 
officers that must be considered. Each of the services has a different 
mission, and different missions generate separate and distinct require- 
ments for flag officers. It would seem that the flag or general officer 
requirement might logically be indicated in the total strength of each 
separate service, including civilian personnel as well as military per- 
sonnel. Studies on this basis again show clearly that the Navy and 
Marine Corps, considered together, have less than their proportionate 
share of flag and general officers. 

These studies will be shown to you later, and discussed in detail 
if you desire. 

Actually, statistics such as these do not mean too much. The real 
question is, Does the Navy have enough, too many, or too few flag 
officers to do the jobs assigned to it¢ I am convinced that they do 
not have enough. The only way the committee can determine this 
is to take each flag officer billet in the Navy and see whether the posi- 
tion justifies having an incumbent of flag rank. This would take 
too long to do here and now, but we will be very happy to sit down 
with members of your staff to justify every single flag-officer billet 
that we have. 

In this connection, please note that in our requirement figures there 
are 59 flag billets over which the Navy exercises no control. I am 
speaking of those billets outside the Department of the Navy for 
which the Navy must provide flag officers; international staffs, billets 
within the Department of Defense, and joint staffs. ‘This means that 
of the 298 total flag officers reported as of November 30, 1954, only 
239 were available to meet the Navy’s own requirements. 

This shortage of flag officers creates other serious difficulties. Since 
we do not have enough of these officers to fill all of the required billets, 
we must conduct a continuing evaluation to determine which are the 
most important of the billets under existing circumstances and which, 
therefore, must be filled by the flag officers available. 

Furthermore, this situation permits very little, if any, flexibility to 
cover such contingencies as the serious illness of an incumbent. Often 
this occurs in a billet of such importance that it must be filled as soon 
as possible, requiring that another flag officer be transferred from a 
position of less critical urgency. Delay then usually occurs before a 
third flag officer can be made available to fill the latter position. 

I believe that the committee would be interested in hearing some 
typical cases that will serve to illustrate this situation. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance was retired in February and 
was succeeded by his former deputy. The urgency and pressure of 
business in that Bureau required that another fl ag officer, qualified in 
ordnance, be moved in immediately. 

This required detaching the senior Navy representative from the 
weapons systems evaluation group. It was necessary to leave this 
latter position vacant until such time as the flag officer commanding 
Carrier Division 2 could be detached and moved into the weapons 
systems evaluation group. This goes on, I am sorry, but this is what 
h: appens to us. 

The most available officer having the qualifications to assume com- 
mand of Carrier Division 2 was the then chief of staff of Joint Task 
Force 7, the special nuclear weapons evaluation force in the Pacific. 
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Since no other flag officer was available to take over the chief of staff's 
duties, it was necessary that an available Navy captain temporarily 
fill in. 

This type of problem is constantly arising and it results in flag 
officers being the hardest eee of any group or rank of officers inso- 
far as movement and transfer between stations are concerned. The 
allowed number of flag officers has never made it possible for the Navy 
to maintain any kind of pool or a reserve from which to draw during 
these unexpected situations. Our experience has indicated that about 
t percent of the flag officers are incapacitated due to illness at any 
given time. If we also take into account travel times between stations 
and a reasonable period for a new incumbent to get the dope from 
the officer he is relieving, studies have indicated that we need over 
10 percent in the pipelines. 

In this post-Korean period, with world conditions being what they 
are, it is only proper that the Navy bring its actual number of flag 
officers more nearly in line with its urgent requirements. The Navy’s 
planning in this regard is reflected in the increasing ratios of flag 
officers which the committee has noted. These increasing ratios are 
re: ally an indication of recovery from a deficiency that has existed 
since the end of World War IT. 

I wish to stress to you that only 290 of the 303 flag officers for which 
the Navy has planned for fiscal year 1956 would be accountable under 
the Officer Grade Limitation Act of 1954. This is less than 94 per- 
cent of the ceiling of 309 flag officers it is estimated that act would 
permit at that time. 

Before closing, I would like to invite to the committee’s attention 
the fact that the numerical limitations imposed in the tentative report 
will produce an inequity for the Navy and the Air Force as compared 
to the Army. 

This issue was raised by the committee. I have to make this com- 
parison. It is not intended in any way as an opinion as to what the 
Army needs are. 

These limitations will force the Navy and the Air Force to remain 
at 92 percent of their legal ceilings, while at the same time permitting 
the Army to be at 99 percent of its legal ceiling. 

The Navy Department is not at this time requesting that its 
authorized number of flag officers be brought up to the same per- 
centage levels that are being allowed for the other services. The 
recommended increase of five flag officers contained in the January 
report to this committee will meet the Navy’s minimum needs during 
the next fiscal year. If the committee sees fit to grant this request, 
it will raise the percentage level of flag officers from its present 92 
percent to a point within 94 percent of the legal ceiling. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I could take just a minute more I would 
like to show you some tables which we prepared which I referred to 
earlier in this report. 

[ would like to preface my remarks by saying when I first studied 
this report I felt that the basis used in the computation of the fig- 
ures was not correct. I called in some officers from the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel to suggest the line on which these tables should be 
constructed. I did that without knowing what the tables would show, 
and these are the results. 
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So that at least as far as I am concerned, this is not a working over 
of statistics to prove a point, but what I really felt was the reasonable 
thing to do. 

Senator Stennis. These tables will be put in the record at this 
oint. 

(The tables above referred to are as follows:) 

Explanation.—The following table was developed in the same manner as the 
table shown on page 8 of subcommittee’s tentative report in the draft of the 
Defense Department letter. The difference is that retired flag officers on active 
duty and a TAR rear admiral have been excluded, in addition to officers of 5-star 
rank. Column 5 was added for ease of evaluation. 


TABLE No. 1.—As of Dec. 31, 1954 


Active-duty flag and general officers 


(1190 
Total 
Military servic 
filitary service strength Percentagi 
Prorated Actual of prorated 
figure 
l (2 (3 (4) i (5 

Millions 
Arm) 1. 31 529 496 93. 76 
Navy . 686 277 284 102. 52 
Air Force . 950 384 410 106. 77 

otal 2. 946 1,190 1,190 


Explanation.—In order to credit the Navy with the “overhead and logistical 
responsibilities” it carries for the Marine Corps, a similar analysis as shown 
below in which the strength of the Navy and Marine Corps are combined. 


TABLE No. 2.—As of Dec. 31, 1954 


Active-duty flag and general 
officers (1,250) 


Total 
Til d ‘ 7 
J t etre rth 
trengt Percentage 
Prorated Actual of prorated 
figur« 
l (2 (3 (4) (5) 
Millions | 
1.31 517 406 95. 94 
: Marine Corp Q07 358 344 96. 09 
Air I 950 375 410 109. 33 
“ 3. 167 1, 250 1, 250 


Erplanation.—The following table was developed in the same manner as table 
No. 2, only it is based on the total population of each service, including total 
military and total civilian personnel. Military strengths included are as of 
Dee. 31, 1954. Civilian strengths included were obtained from OSD (M. and P.) 
and are as of Jan. 31, 1955. 
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TABLE No, 3.—Present 


A ve ity flag and general 
officers (1250 
Total pop- 
Lilit depar I 
Military department ulation Percentage 
Prorate Actual of prorated 
firu 
l (2 4 
Millions 
Army 1. 7 f 196 96. 68 
Navy and Marine Corps 1. 300 14 91.7 
Air Force 1. 255 S12 4] 113. 26 
Total 4.331 1, 25 1, 25 


Peplanation.—The following table is based on total military strengths pro 
jected to the end of fiscal year 1956. Only flag or general officers accountable 
under the Officer Grade Limitation Act of 1954 are included. Retired flag and 
general officers on active duty, officers of 5-star grade, and a TAR rear admiral 
are excluded from the flag and general officer figures. Aviation cadets and 
service academy students are excluded from total strengths. 


TABLE No. 4.—Projected end fiscal year 1956 


Active-duty flag and general officers 


287 
mae 
Military department ro i 
strength eee 
Percentage 
Prorated Planned | of prorated 
firure 
i 2 4 
Million 
Army 1. 025 14 494 106. 46 
Navy and Marine Corps . 850 384 350 91. 14 
Air Force 970 139 443 100. 91 
lotal 2. $45 1, 287 1, 287 


Peplanation.—The following table is the same as table No. 4, except the total 
civilian personnel planned for each service as of June 30, 1956 (source: OSD, 
M. and P.), have been added to projected military strengths to develop the pro- 
jected total population. 


Taser No. 5.—Projected end fiscal year 1956 


Active-duty flag and general officers 


Si 


2 7 Total 

Military department populatior Po: ' 
Percentage 
Prorated Planned of prorated 

figure 

(1) (2 4 
Millions 

Army 1. 463 169 194 10 
Navy and Marine Corps- -. 1. 261 104 350 86. 63 
Air Fores . ; 1. 290 414 143 107. 00 


Bia tease . ‘ nitinei 4.014 1, 287 1, 287 
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Lhaeplanation.—The following table shows where each service was in relation to 
the ceilings prescribed for flag and general officers in the Officer Grade Limita- 
tion Act of 1954. Figures are based on the January 1955 reports of the service 
Secretaries to the Senate Committee on Armed Services. 


TABLE No. 6.—Present 


j — - - 


| Navy and 
J |\ » Corps ir Force 
Navy (Nov. Tarine rp Air Force 


: ; ; ‘ Army (Jan. 
30, 1954) qnbined ier. a 31, 1955) 
1954 
I i 311 372 445 $98 
N ber al ved 234 34 428 406) 
Per if l ceilin : 91. 31 92. 47 96. 17 99. 59 


Lerplanation.—The following table is the same as table No. 6, except it shows 
where the committee’s proposed numerical ceilings would hold each service in 
relation to the legal ceilings. The columns shown in parentheses for the Navy 
and for the Navy and Marine Corps combined, indicate the effect of increasing 
the proposed ceiling for Navy flag officers to 290. 


TABLE No. 7.—Projected end fiscal year 1956 


Navy and 


Navy Marine Corps Au Army 
. Fores ¥ 
combined 
Leg ng 309 309 370 (370 450) 496 
Proposed limit 285 (200 345 350 415 404 
Per I} il ceiling 92. 23 (93. 85) 93. 24 (94. 59) 92. 22 99. 59 


Mr. Prarr. Now, table No. 1 there was developed in exactly the 
same manner as the table on page 8 of the committee’s tentative 
report. There is one difference there. 

Senator Durr. I am very sorry, gentlemen. As I told you when 
I came in, I am trying to be three places at once 

Senator Stennis. Thank you very much for coming by, Senator. 
I wish you could stay. 

All right, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Pratrr. The changes we have made are to revise the figures 
so as to show the situation as we understand it actually is. This 
shows that the Army, less the Marine Corps and the Air Force— 
it shows on a prorated basis the Navy has 102.5 percent of what the 
prorated figure would be. 

Now in the next table, I did what appears to me to be the fair thing 
to do, to take the Marine Corps in along with the Navy, both enlisted 
and officer. 

Senator Stennis. What table are you talking about now? 

Mr. Prarr. That is at the bottom of the first page, sir. That is 
again the proration, but at this time I have included the Navy and 
the Marine Corps in one group. 

That shows that we have only 96 percent of the figure which would 
be allotted te us if it was done on a strictly prorated basis throughout 
the military services. 

Then in table No. 3 we added in all of the civilian personnel in 
the Army, the Navy, Marine Corps, and the Air Force, and saw what 
the proration was on that basis. You are aware, of course, that 
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we have naval shipyards and other places where we have to have 
high-ranking officers in command. 

Senator Srennis. Why did you put the civilians in, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Prarr. You take a matter such as naval shipyards, Mr. Chair- 
man. There we have a large civilian population. We have to have a 
flag officer in command of that very, very important and very large 
installation. 

We included civilians for the other ervaces. I don’t know, but 
they probably have things similar to the Navy’s shipyards. This 
method shows the total ~ body of men over which command was 
exercised. 

Senator Srennis. [ see your point. Go ahead. 

Mr. Prarr. And there again the Navy shows very well. Let me 
repeat, Mr. Chairman, that these are not rigged figures. I was 
astounded that the results were so much different, but I wanted to 
see what it was, what figures there were, because I thought this was 
a fairer basis. 

Now, then, if you will turn to the third page headed “Table No. 4,” 
we have here projected the strength to the end of fiscal 1956. In the 
top table we have taken only military personnel. On projected figures 
again the Navy is only 91 percent of what its share would be if fle ag 
and general officers were prorated throughout the services. 

And finally on table No. 5, we have taken, at the bottom of the 
page, sir, that is the bottom of the third page, we have taken again 
this proration as to total personnel, military and civilian. Again the 
Navy shows up in an extremely favorable light. Now if you will bear 
with me for just a minute 

Senator Srennis. Pardon me, what was your explanation? I am 
very much interested in your t tables, but what was your explanation 
here about including the Marine Corps? You added in all of their 
officers and their men. 

Mr. Prarr. And their men. 

Senator Stennis. In your calculations. 

Mr. Prarr. The Navy provides doctors, for example, for the Marine 
Corps. The Navy provides chaplains for the Marine Corps, the Navy 
provides a very major portion of their logistical support as far as 
supplies are concerned. 

All of those jobs require high-ranking officers eventually. We try 
in the Navy Department to operate as a unit. I think we do pretty 
well. We swap back and forth, and you have got to consider the 
Department as a unit, in view of the extent of the services which are 
furnished by the strictly Navy portion of the Department to the 
Marine Corps portion of it. 

Now, on the last page, Mr. Chairman, we have compared the figures 
of flag officers with legal ceilings provided by the Officer Grade Limi- 
tation Act of 1954. The top table, table 6, shows the present situation, 
and by “present,” I am referring to the November 30 figures. 

I guess the Army’s in here are even more current. I don’t know why, 
but it is a different date for them. 

And you will note that the Navy has only 91.3 percent of its legal 
ceiling as opposed to more for the other services. 

Then we took the projected figures in the bottom table and also 
included in that the proposed legal ceilings which the committee sug- 
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gested imposing in its tentative report. The first column under 

“Navy” shows the legal ceiling computed in Lae e with the pro- 
posed end strengths at the end of the fiscal y 

The committee’s proposed limitation of 9 285 is 92.2 percent of the 
legal ceiling. If you allow us the 5 additional officers which we re- 
ay st, the figures, as shown in parentheses, will be increased to only 
95.85 percent of the legal ceiling. 

7 have also shown the same figures for Navy and Marine Corps 
combined, if you agree that is a “fairer way of doing it. These, of 
course, are compared with the Air Force, which, under your proposed 
legal ceiling, will again have only 92 percent, and the Army which 
will have 99.5 percent of their legal ceilings. 

Again, in conelusion, sir, if we have got to make our determinations 
by pure numbers, then I think the Navy has a splendid case for the 
very modest additional numbers it is requesting. 

If you wish to go into the details of specific billets, we will be de- 
lighted to do so because we feel we are on thoroughly sound ground. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Stennis. Well, I think your tables here are helpful. Of 
course, everyone loin s, and I am sure you agree, too, Mr. Secretary, 
that there is no absolute finality to any line drawn on this or any figures 
set. It just can’t be done, and we try to lean toward all of the services 
and all reasonable doubt that we might have would be decided in favor 
of the larger number. We don’t try to say this is it, and you don’t 
either, as I understand it. 

Mr. Prarr. No, sir. 

Senator Srennis. All right 

General Mudge? 

Mr. Muper. Mr. Chairman, if I could add one thought. The com- 
putations presented by Secretary Pratt are very excellent and helpful. 

The purpose of the subcommittee’s computation was not to show that 
one ser ; ice is economical in flag and general officers, and one is not. 

It was simply to show that there is an imbalance between them which 
the subcommittee finds difficult to explain to the full committee, and 
which the full committee finds difficult to explain on the floor. 

The computations in the tentative report had previously been made 
on a number of different bases, and as you point out here, no matter 
what statistics you use, you still come up with a surprising imbalance 
between the se rvices which is difficult to comprehend and explain. 

It wasn’t the point of the figures to show that there was right or 
wrong in one particular service, but that there is an imbalance between 
them no matter how you calculate the arithmetic. 

Mr. Prarr. General Mudge, if I may speak from my lower level of 
acquaintanceship than I am sure yours is, I would like to say that I 
would be surprised if there were not an imbalance. 

We have a unification through the Department of Defense, but no 
one has even suggested that we have uniformity. The Air Force has 
missions, the Army has its missions, the Navy has its missions. They 
are different. I should think it would be inevitable that the requre- 
ments for the tools to perform those missions should be different. 

Senator Srennis. Well, I don’t think that we intend to convey the 
idea that that was the test. It was just one test that we applied. 
Thank you, Mr. Mudge. 


Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
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Admiral Holloway ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I concur very fully and whole- 
heartedly with Mr. Pratt’s remarks. Of course, all of this study isa 
joint effort. 

[ will say this, sir; that all of the billets which in the Navy we have 
approved for flag officers are, in my opinion, appropriate and proper 
and needed. 

The point Mr. Pratt brought out about the pressure on the senior 
officers is exceedingly well taken and very true. 

In addition to the instance he gave here, the other day we had a 
flag officer abroad who came down with a heart attack in an extremely 
sensitive joint staff assignment. We couldn’t relieve him right away. 
With just the time of getting orders out and considering the relief 
of one man, and in getting him over there, there will be a vacanc y in 
the office of about 2 months, and that will involve, due to what we call 
the daisy chain motion of relieving people in succession, leaving an 
important billet in the fleet vacant until this June. 

Now, that is what we are up against with no background, no slack 

in our flag officer numbers, and it is poor aeae personal problem with 
me, with which I deal firsthand every day of my life, sir. 

And so I speak with a great deal of earnestness and conviction that 
this is a very modest increase we propose and one that really is jus st 
overcoming deficiencies which have existed for a long time and which 
we have spread over the years. 

We did not want to make these deficiencies up all at once for pro- 
motional reasons. We wanted to spread them out. They are well 
under and we intend to stay under the limitations of the Arends bill, 
sir. We know that those are upper limits and we desire to be as 
modest as we can. 

But if we shave these requirements too closely, it is a fact that the 
physical load upon our flag officers is re: aching an all-time high in 
meeting the commitments. Remember we have ad litional comumit- 
ments coming up all the time. 

I might mention Subic Bay being developed in the Philippines, 
which is going to require flag officers in command. Certain of the 
security programs absolutely necessitate a flag officer to personally 
conduct them. 

Those are just two examples of the continually increasing load that 
our far-flung commitments and complications of the present day are 
putting upon us, sir. 

Mr. Prarr. Mr. Chairman, may I add one very brief thought ? 

Senator Srennis. All right, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Prarr. This is a line of thought which you are in a better posi- 
tion than I to assess the validity of. 

When the officer Grade Limitation Act was passed—and I assume 
the law was not here at the time of the considerable study of this busi- 
ness of grade limitation—the Navy maximum figure was considerably 
higher than the number of flag officers on board in the Navy 43 th at 
time. I assume that that was done because of the fact that the Navy 
had a number of billets of flag rank which were not at the time filled 
by flag officers. 

Admiral Horroway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Prarr. And the Congress, when it considered the bill, and par- 
ticularly the c ommittee, recognized that as a legitimate need. 
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Now, the Navy could at that time have closed up the gap all at once. 
I think I can speak with some authority. 

They did not because they felt it would be very unwise, as far as the 
promotion system was cone cerned, that it was better to make gradual 
increases that would provide an even flow and would eliminate great 
difficulties later on, if it was done in this manner. As a result, we are 
perhaps approaching that but we are not anywhere near up to it. 

I don’t know that we ev 2 will be up to the limitation. I don’t think 
you should penalize the Navy for proceeding in an orderly and 

planned manner somewhere toward this maximum ceiling. 

Senator Srennis. All right; thank you. 

Admiral Holloway, had you finished ? 

Admiral Hottoway. I had. Thank you very much. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

All right, gentlemen, we will proceed right along now. 

Mr. Secretary, would you rather sit down at the end of the table? 


AIR FORCE PRESENTATION 


Mr. Gartock. No, I can sit right here. 

Mr. Chairman, I had a prepared statement which I believe would be 
helpful to put in the record, but in view of the discussion that has 
gone on I don’t think it would be particularly pertinent to read it. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Garlock is as follows:) 


The number of general officers authorized in the Air Force has for several 
years been a matter of considerable congressional discussion and vital concern 
to the Air Foree. At the beginning of fiscal year 1951 the Air Force was author- 
ized 228 general officers based on the programed 48 group Air Force. During 
this period and based upon the revised goal, a letter was received from Senator 
Russell, chairman of the Committee on Armed Services, dated August 16, 1951, 
authorizing the Air Force 333 general officers. In this letter Senator’ Russell 
stated: “The committee has no desire to unduly limit the number of senior offi- 
cers of the military services, but does believe that there should be reasonable 
statutory limitations on the numbers that can be appointed.” 

This authorization was continued and, in effect, became a severe limitation 
during fiscal year 1952, when the programed Air Force structure was increased 
to 95 wings while an actual need existed for 406 general officers. Due to the 
urgency of other business, the Armed Services Committee could not provide for 
a hearing on this subject at that time. With knowledge of the fact that lifting 
of the general officer limitation was of paramount importance to the Air Force, 
the subcommittee authorized an interim increase of 50 general officers. This 
intermediate measure was to serve as a stopgap until the full extent of require- 
ments could be studied by the committee upon its return in January 1953. Sen- 
ator Stennis’ letter to Secretary Finletter, dated July 7, 1952, authorized the 
Air Force to appoint general officers within the newly established 383 limitation. 

During fiscal year 1953 the estimated requirement of the Air Force for 416 
general offices was presented to the 83d Congress. Subsequently, Public Law 7 
was enacted, which stated that general officer strength could not exceed 409. 
However, the limitation of 383 remained in force. 

In fiscal year 1954 the Appropriation Act provided funds for 428 general offli- 
cers. Again, however, the Air Force remained within the 383 limit as recom- 
mended by the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

With the planned increase in Air Force structure to 115 wings in fiscal year 
1954 and 121 in fiscal year 1955, and to 137 by fiscal year 1957, it was readily 
apparent that 383 general officer positions would be far short of the minimum 
requirements for this increased structure. 

The Congress therefore conducted extensive hearings on the matter and en- 
acted the sliding scale legislation as Public Law 349, dated May 5, 1954, known 
as the Officer Grade Limitation Act of 1954. This law sets an upper limit by 
grade, based upon total commissioned officer strength, which cannot be exceeded. 

As indicated in your letter of February 23, 1955, there is a proposal before 
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the subcommittee containing three essential points. First, it would necessitate 
a review of all general officer requirements by the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense; second, a change in administrative procedure regarding 3- and 4-star 
ranks; and, finally, it proposes to set a new limitation, below that established 
by Public Law 349, on the numbers of general officers which would be allowed 
each service. 

In the hearings which preceded the enactment of the Officer Grade Limitation 
Act, each general officer position was individually justified and the differences 
in general officer requirements between the several services were taken into full 
consideration. Those differentials are predicated upon the differing needs of the 
services, and their recognition in the law should obviate a further review of 
requirements by OSD at this time. 

As regards the procedure for handling the reassignment of those officers 
already holding general and lieutenant general grades, the present arrange- 
ment was adopted by the Air Force at the request of the President to save time 
and effort for all concerned. It has no effect upon new appointments for these 
grades which are in each instance approved by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate. The present procedure was brought to the committee’s attention 
in April 1953 before implementation. The services were advised at that time 
that there would be no objection on the part of the Senate. It might be noted, 
in addition, that the Air Force must still obtain approval of the President in 
designating positions to carry three and four star rank, thereby providing the 
President with close control of such positions. If, however, the committee 
desires to reinstitute the former procedure as proposed, the Air Force will, of 
course, comply with such a request. 

With respect to our requirement for and nominations of general officers, the 
Air Force has always attempted to be conservative. We have tried to phase our 
promotions to fit in with the buildup of the force. When we were authorized 
68 wings we were authorized 333 generals, or a ratio of about 4.88 per wing. 
When the ceiling of 383 was established in conjunction with the buildup to a 
95 wing force, it fell short of requirements. As the force grew beyond 95 wings, 
the requirements continued to increase and far outstripped the 383 authorizations 
to the point where, at the Korean peak, we could justify 416 general officers for 
our 106 wing force. The 383 limit provided 9 ratio of only 3.61 per wing. The 
proposed limit of 415 for 126 wings would reduce the ratio still further to 3.29 by 
the end of this calendar year which is considerably below the sliding scale au- 
thorized by the Officer Grade Limitation Act. In fact, that 
restrict the Air Force to some 92 percent of the law. 

We ask that during this expansion phase of our force we be allowed to proceed 
as we had planned, within the law, to 448 general officers by end of fiscal year 
1956. Officers will be promoted in keeping with the growing requirement and 
only when fully qualified—the same philosophy employed with regard to all 
ranks. Sucha phased program will mean that by the time the force has expanded 
to 137 wings, representing an increase of over 100 percent in the combat elements 
of the force, we will have increased our general officer strength only 33 percent 
from the 68-wing position. That we feel will put us in the proper position with 
regard to our global responsibilities. 


Mr. Gartock. What I would like to speak to is the statistics that 
have been presented, and those that the committee staff used. I am 
sure they were all prepared on a hundred percent honest: statistical 
basis. I doubt that they prove anything of value to the Air Force or 
to the committee. 

As you know, I had some several years in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense on budget matters, and this same type of problem of 
why different amounts. 

The only way that I found that we could ever arrive at what anyone 
needed was to go down through his requirements, and if it came out 
to 95 cents, then 95 cents was what he got. What the other two 
happened to get had no bearing on the other fellow’s requirements. 

So, so far as the Air Force is concerned, I don’t know what the other 
two services need, and I don’t think the number that they get should 
affect the number that is determined for the Air Force. 
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I would like to go back a little bit, Mr. Chairman. Our situation is 
a little different than the other two services. 

It is true that we had more men during the height of the combat in 
Korea than we have now. But that is not our major criteria for 
cveneral officers. 

The maximum number of wings that we ever had in action during 
the combat in Korea was 106. We had come up that far from the 
previous 48. We had come up by steps. 

And as we came up each step, the Congress or this committee largely 
approved the increase in the number of general officers, never as 
rapidly as the Air Force wanted them, but also in increasing amounts. 

We have continued to expand the number of wings. We have 
changed some of them from one type of wing to another, but the 106 
we have now built to 121, and by the end of fiscal 1957 we are to be 
at 137 wings. 

In that same period of time we have also added on, had added on 
to our responsibilities, increasing activities in the aircraft and warning 
systems which has been growing during this same time, and which 
takes a certain number of general officers. And like the others, we 
have 57 assigned to outside agencies that we have no control over. 

So we feel that if the Air Force is going to be properly officered in 
these top jobs as we expand towards our 137-wing goal, and this 
committee has certainly been in favor of that expansion, that we need 
to continue to inerease the number of general officers substantially 
more than the 415 proposed in the tentative report. 

[ believe the figure for December 31 is 435, and I would certainly 
concur with what Secretary Pratt said, that if there is a question as to 
whether we should have the 435, we will be happy to sit down with 
the committee, with the staff, or anyone else and go over them one at 
a time, and justify them that way. 

If they aren’t justified, then they should come out, but if they are 
justified, we believe that the officers holding these positions should 
have the rank and recognition that goes with the brigadier or major 
veneral’s rank. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

General, do you have somethipg you want to add? 

General Srone. Sir, I would just like to add one point that regard- 
less of what the figure is that we are authorized, that we propose to 
do the promotions in about the same way that the Navy does, phasing 
them on a time basis in conformity with our requirements for peo- 
ple to fill those particular billets and not to just rush to the limit at 
the time that the authorization is made. 

Senator STENNIS. Do you have anything else, General? 

General Strong. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, sir. 

Well, now, let’s just be frank about this. Do any of you feel that 
your service was hurt because of the committee limitations imposed on 
you heretofore, the committee formula that you operated under up 
until it was relaxed some time during last year—I have forgotten just 
when, I believe in July, somewhere along in there. 

What about that? I will hear from the Army first. Do you feel 
that you were injured in any way by that formula that was applied, 
that it impaired your efliciency, or did it break down your morale, or 
affect your morale in any way ¢ 
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Secretary Milton ? 

Mr. Mitron. No, sir, I can’t say in all honesty that I think it ma- 
eeny affected us. You limited us to 496, 

Under the Arends Act, a year ago we should have 519, and that 
was such a number that we could work with it. We didn’t find any 
great problem involved at that figure. 1 think we would if we were 
materially reduced below that figure. I am convinced in all honesty 
that we would have, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. So you have the proposition here that you are 
materially reducing the number of men according to present plans 
you have already reduced a good many, you are scheduled to reduce a 
good many more, 

General, did you have anything to add on that point? 

General Youn. No, sir, I have nothing to add. 

Senator STennis. Secretary Pratt, the same question now to you. 
The old formula of the committee that applied during the years 1952, 
1953 and along to July 1954 when it was rel: xed, do you feel that the 
Navy really suffered any injury to morale or efficiency because of that 
formula ? 

Mr. Prarr. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I will ask Admiral Holloway 
to answer that question. I was not here. 

Senator Stennis. I was going to ask him next. 

Admiral ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, of course, as you know I lived 
with that. We did live with it and got through Korea. It would not 
be correct to say that our morale was shattered because a thing of that 
sort doesn’t shatter us, 

But I will say this, sir: That difficulties were imposed upon us in 
the meeting of our commitments I would be other than candid if I 
didn’t make that statement, sir. 

We helped to alleviate that restriction, and for the committee’s full 
understanding, because we kept the staff fully informed and the chair- 
man, yourself, sir, and Senator Saltonstall at the time, with a certain 
number of retired active officers on duty which we have now cut down 
to the bone. 

With these numbers we have now we intend to use the absolute mini- 
mum number of retired flag officers on active duty. 

The answer then, sir, to recapitulate, is the limitation did impose 
difficulty upon us in meeting what I felt were our commitments. 

Senator Stennis. All right, thank you, sir. 

Mr. Secretary / 

Mr. Gartock. As usual, Admiral Holloway summarizes the situa- 
tion very well. 

I would like to point out what happened i in the Air Foree. We had 
a series of increasing strength figures approved, 48-wing, 68-wing, 95 
wings, 106 wings, 126, 131, and 137, What generally hi appened - was 
that as we progressed through these buildups the number of general 
officers being authorized didn’t take the same steps. 

For example, we went up to 333 for the 68-wing structure. When 
we went to the 95 wings, the committee had so much other business 
that it did not have an opportunity to hear our request for an increase, 
and while it gave us an increase of 50, the Air Force thought at that 
time they nee ded 416. 
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Now they managed to operate, but again it meant, as Admiral Hollo- 
way said, it meant certain difficulties. It didn’t shatter the Air Force 
morale, we continued to shoot MIG’s down at about the same rate, I 
suppose. But we were asking colonels to do jobs that were normally 
that of a general officer. 

He was not given the star which tells all of his fellow officers that 
he is recognized at this next level, and there is no question about 
his seniority. I think that means something to him. 

Now, I can’t measure how much it means. So we think that the 
buildup of general officers has lagged behind our buildup in wings, 
and at the same time, as General “Stone said, we have not wanted to 
follow the policy of going up to the maximum number right away. 
We must do it over a period of time. 

Senator Srennis. All right, General, do you have something to say ? 

General Srone. Yes, sir, I would just lke to point out once again 
that the 383 limit under which we operated until the Arends bill 
was passed in May of 1954 was associated originally with the build- 
up toward the 95-wing force and did not meet the full needs of the 
Air Force for a 95-wing force. 

However, it was still in effect at the time when we had 115 wings, 
and it was only taken out of effect when the Arends bill was passed, 
and at that time we did have 115 wings. 

Senator Srennis. Well, the reason I asked that question, gentle- 
men, whether or not the former committee formula had worked a 
hardship on you, undue hardship or impaired your efficiency or 
affected your morale adversely, was because someone, some witness 
here from one * the departments, said not too long ago that it did 
not work any real hardship and that the justific ation for a great 
number of chins increases that have been added was really going 
back and catching up with numbers that should have been added 
while that committee formula was in effect. 

And I think the figures show that as soon as it was removed, 
why, you put in quite a few more general officers. So that is just 
a kind of a rule of thumb and a commonsense approach that I was 
trying to apply. 

Did the other formula really adversely affect the services? Be- 
cause I don’t know just what the line is. No one knows. It is one 
of those changing things. But we certainly want to give you the 
benefit of all the doubt that has reason in it. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


[ want to thank all of you for coming here. I think you have been 
helpful to us, and I w ant to say this, gentlemen. 

There is no one on this subcommittee or on the full committee 
that wants to put any arbitrary limitations on you. I think you 
understand that. I am interested in the type men, too, that go to 
the academies, because that is where some of your officers come from, 
not all of your important ones, but certainly some of them. 

I won’t appoint anyone to the Naval or the Military Academy 
unless that prospective appointee, nominee, gives me a letter in writ- 
ing, in his own handwriting, saying that he has personally decided 
that “As of now I want to devote my future to a military career.’ 
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That letter doesn’t come from his mother or his father or his uncle 
or somebody that is interested in him playing football. It must 
come from him. And I don’t let it go on a competitive basis, either, 
although that would be much easier ‘to me. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Srennis. I am interested in the flag officers, too, because 
I come from a section of the country where a general or a Presi- 
dent or a judge, someone like that, is highly respected for the title 
that he carries and the mission he is supposed to fill. As I told you, 
down at Baton Rogue the man said, “Why, there are two generals 
in this group.” 

I will tell you what bothers the Members of the Senate a great 
deal that have to approve all these nominations. There are so many 
retirements, the services turn so many good men out it looks to us 
just as they hit their prime or are near their prime, 50, 52, 55, 58, 
and 60 years of age. And still you ask us for more and more of- 
ficers, but you are turning out these good men all the time, too. 

Now, that doesn’t affect the numerical strength of those that you 
have in the service, because when you take in 5 you retire 5. But you 
ought to reconsider, I think, the somewhat adverse public opinion 
that you are building up against the general officers as a group and 
retiring so many of them when they are considered still very useful. 

And, of course, they are retired, as you know, on a considerable com- 
pensation, which they doubtless earn. I am not going into that as 
such, but there is a public psychology to it, and it is mounting all the 
time and building up against this procedure. 

Secretary Milton, I want you to hear this additional point. And 
that is augmented—I am not referring to any individual—by the fact 
that so many of your men that are retiring and going into business 
and attracting a great deal of attention in that way, the average tax- 
payer feels that that is the best part of his life maybe, and that the 
services were entitled to those years of his service. 

And it is kind of sad to me to see some of these retired flag or general 
officers letting their names, their titles, and their pictures appear in 
advertisements. I am talking about advertisments for a particular 
firm, a corporate enterprise. 

I saw a picture the other day, an advertisement I think it was, a 
double page in one of the very popular weekly magazines. It had a 
long statement there from a former general, a very highly esteemed 
man. I esteemed him. It had his picture there, it had his title of a 
general, and then this long statement from him, and the only thing 
in the world showing on those 2 pages that that was an advertise- 
ment was the little word “advertisement” up at the top in parentheses. 

I was tempted to take that advertisement and put it in the Congres- 
sional Record. As I say, I was tempted to do that. It got under my 
skin. 

But on second thought I thought maybe it wasn’t fair to this gentle- 
man who had such a distinguished career, and maybe it was in a 
thoughtless moment that he did it. But I don’t think it is in keeping 
with the great traditions of your profession, the honored positions you 
gentlemen have attained. 

We want to especially thank the Secretaries and the flag officers who 
have worked on this problem. 
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General Mudge, do you have any other questions / 

Mr. Muper. No, sin 

Senator Srennts. As I was just going to say here, Senator Ervin 
sent word that he was t1 ec up on a matter that he couk in’t leave. 

nator Duff was here, as you know. 

We are going to take all that you have said and weigh it against the 
background of the other facts and try to come up with what we think 
is a safe and liberal figure. You object to a part of these figures that 
we tentatively propose. I just wonder if, say, you gentlemen of the 
Air Force have an alternative figure that you would suggest. 

Mr. Gartock. 435 to December 31. 

Senator Srennis. Is that what you originally requested / 

Mr. Gartock. We haven't changed our original request. Excuse 
me, 455. 

Senator Stennis. Four hundred and thirty-five until when ? 

Mr. Gartock. December 31. 

Senator Stennis. This year? 

Mr. Gartock. The calendar year 

Senator Stennis. That is your original request ? 

Mr. Garnock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. You don’t yield from that one bit ? 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir, we feel we can justify each one, position by 
position, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Srennis. Did you gentlemen of the Navy have some figure 
that you could suggest, that you want to suggest ? 

Mr. Prarr. We believe we can justify the figure of 290, Mr. Chair- 
man, which was the amount of our original request, an increase of 5 
from the present. 

Senator Stennis. Now, does that figure include your retired naval 
officers that are on duty ? 

Mr. Prarr. No, sir, it does not. I was referring to those that were 
accountable under the Officer Grade Limitation Act. That excludes 
three fleet admirals, which, of course are always on active duty but 
actually are not actively participating in Navy affairs at the present 
time. 

[t excludes 1 retired commodore and 9 retired rear admirals, and 1 
TAR Reserve rear admiral. I think our projection for retired flag 
officers on active duty at the end of the next fiscal year is 9. Those are 
people with special qualifications for particular jobs. 

Senator Stennis. These were not included in your original figures? 

Mr. Prarr. No, sir. There were a lot of figures that were sent up. 

Senator Srrnnis. I mean the figures we dealt with here. I know 
we discussed that, General Mudge, and we thought they were included, 
Well, you will have to give us the figures, then, if you will, Mr. Secre- 
tary, on the number that were not included. 

Now, General Mudge made some calculations here on the idea that 
they were included. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Srennis. Yes, Admiral Holloway. 

Admiral Hottoway. May I ask Captain Martineau, who has ap- 
peared many times before you, sir, to develop that. 


Senator Srennis. All right, Captain, would you rather come around 
and sit at the table. 
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Captain Martrrngeav. Mr. Chairman, at the last committee hearing 
when we dealt with this matter, the number that the Navy brought 
up here and reported to the committee were 298 flag officers on active- 
duty status as of November 30 last. 

Now, that 298 included 284 active list flag officers, plus 3 fleet 
admirals, plus 10 flag officers on the retired list who were then serving 
on active duty and 1 Reserve TAR rear admiral, making a total 
of 298. 

Our recommendation at that time to the committee was for a total 
of 303, which again included the 14 that I mentioned. 

Now, excluding the fleet admirals, the retired officers, and the 
TAR rear admiral, leaves a total of 284 active list officers now on 
board, and we need and are requesting, as the Secretary and Admiral 
Holloway have indicated to you, 290 active list flag officers. 

Senator Srennis. So you want an increase of only 6, then, active 
duty flag officers. 

Captain Martinrav. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Stennis. The 6 added to 285 would be 291, but we had 
added 1 there. 

Mr. Muper. I think on enclosure 1, Captain Martineau’s statistics 
— be that the 285 would be 290; is that correct ? 

Captain Martrnnav. The 287 that was in your tentative report, 
sir, we think there is a slight error there. That is one of the errors 
that the Secretary referred to. 

If you intend that to mean the active list officers, that number should 
be 284. 

Senator Srennis. All right, active list is 284. Well, I have kept a 
memo here of what you have said, but the record will show it, too. 

Generai Mudge, do you have any questions on that? 

Mr. Muper. One question. The totals shown in that tabulation 
says, “Exclude five-star rank and retired officers on active duty.” 

On that basis the figure 285 was computed; your recommendation is 
that that should be 290 

Captain Maen There is one Reserve rear admiral on the 
active list in connection with training and administration of the Naval 
Reserve. He is the TAR rear admiral I have mentioned previously. 

Senator Stennis. Well, now let’s get this. These totals are exclu- 
sive of officers serving in five-star rank and retired officers on active 
duty. 

Captain Marrrneav. And exclusive of one officer, one Reserve 
officer, who is on active duty now in connection with the training 
and administration of the Naval Reserve, who likewise is not countable 
under the Grade Limitation Act. That is the TAR. 

Senator Stennis. All right, if we exclude all these retired officers 
on active duty, why, you wouldn’t be asking for but 284 officers, is 
the correct ? 

Captain Martineau. We have 284 right now, sir, and we need 290. 
Senator Stennis. All right, is there anything else now, gentlemen ? 
Mr. Gartock. Yes, Mr. “Chairman. Our figure of 435 includes 3 

retired officers on active duty. 

Mr. Mizron. The Army’s of 494 includes 3 on active duty, 3 retired 
officers on active duty. 
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Senator Srennis. All right, I think that completes the picture, 
then. 

Thank you, Captain. 

The committee will meet and go over these and we will let you 
hear from us. 

Thank you very much for coming around. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 
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